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PHACKE. 


* Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.”"—Matthew xi. 28. 


_ These are gracious words. They fall like rain on the mown | 
field, bringing again to life the roots of feeling and of conduct 
that the hot sun of care has parched. ‘‘ Come,” says Jesus, “with 
your laboring and heavy laden souls, and I will give you rest; — 
for I will show you that religion is not to do this act or that, 


with humble devoutness; and this every man can do in his own 
soul. This only is my yoke, to be meek and lowly of heart; 
which is an easy yoke and a light burden because truly it is in 
accordance with the nature of the soul.” Now this you see sets 
peace in the state of the mind and not in any outward doings — 
or fortunes. Now peace is the blessing the world calls for. Do 
not you wish peace? Has not Heaven always been thought of as 
a rest? Herbert says that “weariness shall toss us to the 
breast” of our Father. Who of you is not tired often? Who 
_ of you wages not a strife which sometimes is exhausting? To 
be at peace, to have a quiet mind,—this always has been a _ 
great need, and sought anxiously. 

I will ask you to take a near view of this rest to which 
Jesus calls the laboring and heavy laden, for if rest (as the 
world thinks) be something to be courted by greatness and 
power, lying softly on the pillow of the taskmaster but scout- 
ing the cabin of the slave, what is Jesus’ invitation worth, who 
had not “‘ where to lay his head ?” 

Now many have searched for peace by going away 
from the world into a corner of a wilderness, of a desert, 
or of some cold stone house, or into a cell, or a clois- 


in this way or in another; but to live justly and mercifully, and _ - 
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ter; they have believed peace dwelt in silence and in 
solitude. Democritus, it is sxid, put out his eyes that the better 
he might retire to contemplation. This way to find peace has 
been the inspiration of som2 great religions; of Buddhism, for 


instance, even more than of Christianity; yet of Christianity — 


much and often. Jerome exclaims: ‘‘What do you, Brother, in 
secular life, who art greater than the world? How long shall 
the shadows of roofs oppress yqu? -How long shall the prison-- 
house of smoky cities enclose you? Believe me, I know not how 
much more light I gaze upon. It is well, having cast off the 
burden of the body, to fly off to the pure effulgence of the sky.” 
But I think not this was Jesus’ religion, nor would he have 


thought that mere stillness and passiveness, even though with — 


meditation, was the greatest and noblest peace, or mayhap even 
at all to be called peace—as not hating is far from the same as 
loving. It is nobler, very much nobler, to live ;with men, yes, 


to strive with them, and to wrestle with the earth, with great — 


business, with legions of cares, and yet to have a peace not to 


be overthrown. Now I preach that this can be; nay, that it can — 
be easily. I will not yield that it is a hard thing to have peace 


of mind; nay, I care not what be the struggles, the cares, the 
privations, the pains, still I yield not that peace is hard. Some- 
times I think that morality and religion are things so very great 
and strong, that even to have a little of them is to have tremend- 
ous power; and inthis way I explain some great things done in 
the world while yet there is such evil too, and the great heights 
to which even the very faulty climb when need is. For either 
they have much greater virtue than appears to men’s eyes, or 
else a little goes very far. Therefore I say, it is possible to live 
in what whirl soever of hard work, of cares, of strained strength, 
yea, even though unrequited, and still have an abounding peace ; 
of which it hath been said truly, that it passeth understanding; 
and also it passeth all delights. 

Yet let me not be thought to overlook the hard con- 


ditions of the world, or to weigh them lightly, or not — 


to know how hard they press, and sometimes with what 
keen edge they cut; yea, often with what cruel jaws tear 


the heart. Terrible toils, sad tumults, mournful miseries, hard — 


times, throng everywhere, or trip like demons to a “ dance of 
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death.” Often when I walk the street, I busy myself in looking 
at faces inquiringly, and whenever so I do, I am struck, in the 
long avenues of moving ranks of people, with the few happy 
. faces that I see, all having a prepossession of some care, toil, | 
question, or pain to which they are going. Has it always been 
so? I know not how to think otherwise. ' 

Nature is not lavish at man’s wish. He must extort from 
her. She bestows not. All that he gains he wrests by toil. 
The necessity on him to work knows yo times or seasons nor is 
ever eased. There have been periods named after many objects of 
human pursuit—ages of art, of science, of religion, of philoso- 
phy, of war, conquest, empire; but there has never been an age 
marked above others as a working age, nor any time when man 
_ has not toiled in order to live. Yet this time of ours is marked 
_ by a feverish anxiety and haste of labor which is a very striking 
feature in it to historical observers. In a volume called 
“Human Sadness” one chapter -is entitled ‘‘ Weariness.” The 

_ writer thinks that our age, unhappily, is distinguished by the — 
excessive toil in the outward of which I have been speaking, 
Machinery and commerce, the telegraph, railroads, and republi- 
canism goad us to dreadful exertions and wear us out when we 
ought to be in the youth of fresh and hearty vigor. De Tocque- 
ville, in describing our age, speaks of ‘a senile consumption 
that one can define in no other way than as a diffic lty in living.” 
Toil is implanted even in our mere physical being. Count- 
less forces unite in active hostility to man. Nature seems pit- 
ted against him. Hosts watch their chance to destroy him. 
Such as serve him he has enslaved with hard struggles. A phy- 
sician said tome: ‘‘Itis commonly averred that disease is the 
struggle of the body to throw off the deadly matter that obstructs 
and poisons it. If disease can be averted, it is said, we live 
.calmly, without effort. But the truth is contrariwise ; not 
disease, but life is the struggle. Disease is the victory of inimi- 
_¢al forces over life. We have to struggle for our first breath, 
drawing it not without pain; whereupon vitality begins at once a 
life-long struggle with destructive poisons floating free and act- 
ive in the atmosphere inhaled at every breath. The dew attacks 
us, and cold and damps, the heat of summer, imperceptible drafts, 
insidious miasma. Noxious substances mingle with our bread. 
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The very processes of life evolve products inimical toit. The 
struggle of the organic and inorganic kingdoms is long and ter- 
rible, but the latter surely gains the victory as old age comes on 


apace. At last it brings us to dissolution. Thus, in the body, | 


struggle is life. Death has the prestige, life prevails hardly, and 
when we cease to struggle, we die.” 

So in the province of the will, the word is, toil, forever. All 
objects exact it, some more, some less, but the value of each is 
appraised by the toil it costs. Outward objects, wealth, orna- 
ment, reputation, require the least effort, though often even 
these elude the utmost industry. But they are the lowest objects 


of pursuit, sometimes the brood of accident. A man iaay pick’ 


up a fortune in a pearl on the sea shore. 

Next in value is intellectual power, a trained and patient 
mind, treasures of learning, rewards of science, achievements of 
art, vigor, thought. These, albeit there are differences of endow- 


\ 


ment, parley not with idleness; they yield only to unremitting — 


labor. 
Last, and most valuable, is great character, moral excellence. 
Here is toil indeed, resolution, watching. There are great 


wars to be waged with ourselves. Who are exempted by 


happy endowment? Morality levels everywhere. On the whole 
I think men are more nearly equal in moral quality than 
we see. Do you, of an imert and indolent disposition, 
envy my active temperament? It is as hard for me to 
curb my violence to quietness as for you to lift your apathy to 
enthusiasm. We have all our especial stubborn difficulties, and 
lurking snares of passion, prejudice, appetite, indolence, avarice. 
Character comes by slow conquest, with many moments of 
fainting, failure, bitter doubt. The moral nature, like the phy- 
sical, is placed here in an atmosphere which can support life 
only by being purged of its burden of matter hostile to vitality. 
And this must be accomplished by the vitality of the moral 
nature itself. We must breathe in the evil for the sake of the 
good, and then wrestle till we dislodge the ill part. Shall we 
think to travel with careless, easy footsteps in his path who was 
perfected through suffering ? “ Ye know not what ye ask. Are 


ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of and to be bap- | 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” We have | 
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each some stubborn, besetting sin, tempters without, snares 
within, passion, prejudice, injustice, appetite, avarice and all 
forms of selfishness. A pure and sterling character is no easy 
acquirement, but the slow gain of sore struggle. If we cease 
the struggle, it is the death of faith in good and in God. 

But the struggle for intellectual and moral gain has its 
_ cheering side. Though the strife be severe, the reward is price- 
less, “spiritual and eternal” Headlong toil would. defeat 
itself if its object were of the mind; for the mind can 
grow only by quiet and peace. But how men toil for bread to 
eat and for common shelter! how they delve for station, for — 
power, for pleasure, for plunder, patronage, revenge! 

The magnificence and wealth of a metropolis, hospitable 
harbors, prolific enterprises, immense machinery to support con- 
gregated life, are objects of pride to a nation. But I never visit - 
a sadder place than our vast sea-board city of New York. Such 
is the toil that every face which is not worn or anxious, is 
thoughtless. _ The city is builded by the labor of hungry men 
and grew rich by the sweat of African slaves. There is no sin- 
gle instant in which the vast swarm rests. Before light begins 
honest labor, treading on night crafts, honest ones, and shame- 
-less. The crowded and suffering poor, always by a strange law 
most crowded and suffering most where wealth most abounds, 
seize a rainy day to send their little children into the cold, 
pitiless streets. Scattered in pairs or more at every corner, they 
stand all day in the rain with bare feet and thin, soaked gar- 
ments, striving, with a broken broom, to sweep the cross-walks 
clean from the running filth, for proud feet that are not bare, and 
begging a penny from each cross and hasty passer for the con- 
venience which has cost so much toil and cold, so many rebuffs. 
Their little hands scarce seem able to hold more than the filth 
in them, and their beseeching faces are so plastered with earth 
that it seems as if a cleansing flood of tears must be the fore- 
runner of asmile. And these children, if they survive, in most 
cases may expect no lighter toil nor better fare. 

Nor is his toil less who slaves in the scrutiny of invest- 
ments for accumulation; nor his less whose possessions hang 
every day on the capricious chances of a fictitious market ; 
nor, in all the wrong and wrangle, is his less who achernies 
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and labors in humane causes. All is one tumult of perpetual 
struggle, from the scheming of avarice and the cares of honor- 
able office to the fight for bare subsistence. 

But Jesus calls not only to the laboring but the heavy laden. 
There are many who have heavy burdens. It may be that their 
burden is that they cannot labor. Tlness, accident, overstrain 
in hard work when they could labor, have cast them aside. They 
must endure dependence, weakness. They bewail a seeming © 
uselessness. Others are in painful positions; they are full of 
force and heart-leaping with purposes and with plans, but 
cramped, imprisoned, chained. Others work constantly but 
seem to reap naught from it. They are frustrated, swallowed up 
in losses. Others gain a little, yet very little, day by day, and 
always are pinched. Others toil faithfully and serve exceedingly, 


_ but win no requital, no love, no smiles and blessings, no infold- — 


ings, no gratefulness, All these cry out for rest, peace. 

And yet with all this struggle, strife, toil, pain, I say we may 
have peace and rest. Whatever the strife, whether mean or great, 
sure it is that we cannot know the earth we live in, its place in 
the firmament of stars or its peoples’ place in the heaven of souls, 
till we have peace within. Again I say, nor can say it too earn- 
estly, nor too often, nor often enough till all have believed it, . 
that this peace may be in us, fastened under all disturbance 
whatever,—the quietness on which the waves of the surface — 
roll, For as the waves reach into the water but a little way 
down, and there is a depth which the hurricane cannot tear into, 
and as again the waves when they break in foam and spray are 
dissolved in the heights of the atmosphere, which still is as clear 
as it was before and is not troubled, so I think there isa depth — 
under and over our troubles, our strifes, our pains; and that 
depth is the peace of God wherein we move and have being. 

The Scriptures say that this peace passeth understanding. 
This is because it is beyond all reach and harm, and we know 
not how to conceive that which nothing can lay hold of, which, 
like the*sea depths and the heavens, is both under and over all 
storms but never torn by them. This peace is never apathy; 
nay, it is never deep and whole but with great feeling and a 
quick heart. It is a pure serene faith, a devout trust, and brave 
Obedience; for these qualities have the peace of Providence, 
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because they join themselves with Providence. They will work 
very hard, mayhap, to make things thus or so, as the heart may 
wish them, or the desires point; but they will not ery aloud that 
this must be thus or so, or beat their breasts, groan and com- 
plain, if things be otherwise; but after we have labored accord- 
ing to our understanding, and to our foresight, as best we may 
judge, to make things so, then if they turn otherwise, these 
qualities, faith, trust, “obedience, take the things as they are, and 
turn their labor to our own souls, that we may conform ourselves 
-to the things; and when we have done this, it is pene, and this 
always we may do. 

Our home is in our own souls, in the sphere of spiritual 

life, which is not here or there, but everywhere. Here we exist for 
the time being, but we live in that which has no here nor there, 
nor any bonds of space. That we may not be satisfied to have 
_our life and treasure here in these things which are but the 
present confined sphere of spiritual activity, that we may not 
remain at ease with material and lower values, we are made 
restless by vast desires. These at last become infinite thoughts 
and reach out. They roam the heavens like stars. “Human 
nature is one great want,” says the moralist. This want is not 
in itself unrest. If the will be trained and the soul growing, 
this want is inspiration, a divine striving to greater being, a 
consciousness of strength beyond all present deeds, a sense of 
life and power in the soul. So it is when our wants are directed 
to their native objects, to spiritual things, to duty, greatness, 
beauty, experience of God. But if this imperious want, which 
our nature is, waste itself in the outward and the perishable, 
then it is terrible unrest; then we wander like exiles, exiled in 
sight of home. For of these outward things there will be 
always more to long for than to gain; and what we have gained 
will perish in the using, or only hang round us like a chain, if we 
‘hoard it. Seeing that we must want, we shall have no rest 
unless we want what we were made to gain in increasing meas- 
ures, and then to keep forever. 

It is noticeable that great and holy men, however driven 
and pursued, oppressed, hurt, speak of an unvanquished peace 
‘which they have. Jesus told his disciples that when they 
were dragged before the Court, they should take no thought 
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what they should say, for it should be given them in 
that same hour what they should say. This was a com- 
mand out of a great peace of soul. It is related that Socrates 
did the like, taking no thought of his defense before the 
dikasts, because the voice that attended him bade him not 
do it; and it is plain that he bad great peace of mind in 
the trial, and before it, and after it. Again Jesus said, “My 
peace I give unto you;” and according to the record he was_ 
’ then in the very jaws of the horrors that closed upon him. Yet 
his peace was the same, and worthy to be left to his friends, as 
something far in the heart and out of all reach; for he said “ Not 
-as the world giveth, give I unto you.” And again he said, 
“Behold the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own, and shall leave me alone; and 


yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” Little of _ 


outward things had Jesus to draw peace from. It is shown in 
the gospels that he recoiled painfully from the fate awaiting 
him ; yet, sin the very shadow of it, he said “ My peace I give 
unto you,” 

I think this impregnable peace springs from two sources: 

First, from duty faithfully done. We cannot draw too large 
the restfulness that flows from a mind at peace with itself in the 
quiet of conscience. Right and wrong are so. Who can be 
moved by shifting tumults if fixed on the immutable? This is 
true freedom, for it is obedience to God. Freedom always is 
peace. In a Jewish writer of the Middle Ages, it is narrated 
that Moses said to God, “ Lord of the whole earth, thou hast 
laid two yokes on thy children, the yoke of the law and the yoke 
of the kings.” God answered, ‘Whoever attends to the law shall 
be free from the yoke of the kings.” 

It is not required that we should do, but that only we should 
try to do. This was the light yoke of Jesus. Inward eaznest- 
ness, truly a light yoke—that only we should try, which anyone 
can do. Yet this sincere effort-in the soul is immovable peace. 

The rest which flows from a mind quiet and at peace with 
itself, a conscience satisfied with duty done, is the same in 
nature as the ‘‘ Peace of God, which passeth understanding.” 

It is a fixed star by which we sail; and as is the blessed — 
sight of that star to the half-wrecked ship, scudding in the black | 
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night, the compass lost, so to the soul torn with temptations, 
is the guidance of the pole-star of duty, “of whose true fixed 
and resting quality there is no fellow in the firmament.” 

Duty is like a high hill. When we have gone up it, we are 
in a perfect and pure air, where all is life and quiet. The ills, 
turmoil, noise and terrors of earth are below us. A martyr of 
the early church said loftily to the Pagan persecutors, ‘Do you 
reckon, then, that to us and to you evils are equally evil? Do 
you not know from your own obseryation that you and we bear 
not afflictions in the same way? * * * Among us, hope 
_ then flourishes in its full vigor, and faith loses nothing of its 
confidence! Our mind stands erect and our virtue is unshaken, 
amid the ruins of a falling world!” 

Is not power peace? Is not the sense of strength great 
rest? Is not he quiet in mind and spirit, serene, unmoved, 
unhurried, full of dignity, who knows that he hath abundant ~ 
strength for the next task? This is rest that comes of duty, 
namely, that again there is strength for requirement; for well 
said it is that “the reward of one duty is the power to fulfill 
another.” 

Is not knowledge rest? Behold with what quiet constancy 
the knowing stand. See how peacefully a man fronts anything 
he understands. Observe the poise of a man with what is 
reasonable. Consider the confidence of a man with what he 
masters and knows. Remark how free of fear he is, how 
_ manly, sufficient, erect, strong. But what teaches like Duty? 
What lies under knowledge but Duty? What gives insight, 
builds wisdom, shows the way, reveals wonders, reasons justly, 
beholds things as they are and in their true order, like Duty. 
“Every duty we omit,” says Ruskin, ‘‘ obscures some truth we 
should have known.” Simple dutifulness gives us the rest, the 
_ security, of stored knowledge. 

Surely it is a source of rest, of impregnable rest, that we 
have a leader. Let us be as bold as we will, as free as we wish, 
still it is rest and peace to meet a wiser person than ourselves 
-and feel a power sustaining us, our perplexities begirt with 
assurance, our foggy path sunlighted. Such rest comes of Duty. 

For we follow Duty, not lead. Duties choose us, not we them. 
They come to us, commissioned, “Can man or woman choose 
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duties?” says George Eliot; ‘No more than they can choose 
their birth-place, or their father and mother.” ’Tis a great rest 


that this gives us—the rest of reliance and the peace of a mighty é| 


loyalty which follows, obeys and loves. 

_Is it not rest to be free from cares and terrors and ambi- 
tions about the issues of things? If one build a great house, is 
he not at rest if the building of it so rejoice and fill him that he 


heeds not what may be said of it and reckons up no other suc- - 


cess in his thoughts? If a writer compose a work, if a poet 
sing, an artist design or paint or model or make music, and he — 


never runs after great payment for it nor courts admiration nor 
hurries attention nor is concerned about the fate of it, is not 
this rest, peace? Is not the quiet of such a mind in its work 
like healthful sleep after labor? Such rest comes of Duty; for 


Duty is all and whole in this moment, as Divinity is, and looks — 
not beyond, This is contentment, peace, immovableness. I | 


care not how severe the strain and the labor, whoso takes it in 
this pure way and childlike spirit finds rest in duty. Fenelon 
indicates that if we be content with doing calmly what depends 
on us and is in our path, though it be little, “‘ we shall have the 
mind to let all else be to us as if it were naught.” “If,” says 
Confucius, “ doing what ought to be done 2 made the first 
business, and success a secondary matter,—is not this the way 
to exalt vartuel ?” Yes, and the way to be taken with virtue into 
a high space which is above the quakes of the earth. 

How much restlessness, anxiety and painful beating against 
the bars, does faithfulness escape, having a mind free from 
‘* disorders of passion,” from anguish of remorse, from sins of 


» 


darkness, confusion, vexation, that ‘dishonor our nature, — 


deform our soul, ruffle our mind, and rack our conscience! ” 
Instead of these, the soul puts on, like a wedding garment, the 
inexpressible peace of a still and quiet conscience. ‘“ Thus saith 
the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” 

The second source of peace is the tnought of eternal Bema 
who is Life and Love. 

“Often,” says Tauler, ‘“‘ when I meditate on the Kingdom 
ef God, I cannot speak for the greatness thereof. For the 
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_ Kingdom of God, what is it but God himself with all his riches? 
* * * If we think of all the worlds that God could create, 
that is not the Kingdom of God. * * * He who knows 
and perceives how nigh God’s Kingdom is, may say with Jacob, 
‘Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.’ ” 
I hear the rain falling—very musical, like scattered notes 
- coming uncertain to the ear from far-off harmonies. What if we 
could get near to the harmonies, bend our ear to them, and listen 
to the full chords supporting this watery melody of peace, to the 
fundamental tone that determines the “leading of the voices,” 
as the harmonists say,—how should we then answer the old 
_ Hebrew’s question, ‘‘ Hath the Rain a Father?” But the ques- 
tion is far-reaching. Down comes the rain with all its murmur 
and music, each drop a sphere of beaming life, of upper cloud- 
land heat and electric fire. It vanishes in the earth. What 
becomes of the light, the heat, the fire? By admirable trans- 
mutations they clothe themselves in trim garbs aiming at motion, 
and now the plant ascends and the leaves rustle their reminis- 
cence of the rain’s murmur. Hath the tree a Father? And 
when the fruit, being perfected, empties its juices into a red 
circulation, as the fruit doth when we eat it, and weaves its tis- 
sue into a stringed instrument, as it doth in the human throat, _ 
which then pours ‘‘noble words” over the “ perfect music” of 
; wonderful yocal chords,—Hath the man a Father? Yet I know 
not that the last transmutation is more wonderful or God-like 
than the rain’s falling murmur or than its refreshment of a 
thirsty root. But it is not well to interpret or explain man by 
nature, but rather nature by man. For somewhere, deep down, 
there must be that meaning to all things which our own being 
hath, since all are of one Source,—a spiritual meaning, freedom, 
- moral consciousness, personality, love, joy, and their continuity. 
When nature so shall be questioned, with a broader knowledge 
‘and wider principles than now we possess, but on the threshold 
of which I think we stand, we shall see every feature full of life; 
and like to us. Then nature, which is our perception of God, 
and Art, which is our work with ourselves, are seen, as Hugo 
says, to be “two slopes of one fact.” 
How shall I speak, what words shall I find that I dare 
speak, what that can carry to you the thought of the height and 


I > | 
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the depth and the strength of the peace of looking quietly to. 
God? Faith in God and constant sense of his presence, was 
the great rest of Jesus. He expressed it in language, which, in 
the lack of an understanding faith akin to his own, has been ~ 
made the material of unintelligible and impossible doctrine. 
“ T and my Father are one,” ‘“‘ Noman cometh unto the Father 
‘but by me,” “If ye had known me, ye should have known my — 
Father also,” ‘ Believest thou not that I am in the Father and — 
the Father in me?” ‘That the Father may be glorified in the~ 
Son,” “The Father, that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works,” 
‘All things that the Father hath are mine,” ‘He that hateth 
me hateth my Father also,” “I came forth from the Father and 
am come into the world; again I leave the world, and go to the 
Father.” He liked to think of himself as the child of God, and 
expressed in simple language his confidence that the Father loved | 
him. All the good and the great have spoken of this faith as 
being their staff in long and hard travel, their shield in strife, their 
one Scripture in all doubts, their light in darkness. — In all sor- 
rows or straits hath it not comfortec them? It hath led them 
to a cross as to a throne, and into dens of wild beasts as into 

a place of song and music, and into flames as. into soft 
airs, breeding wings. Yes, and since all persons have a great- 
ness, and all are alike to the heart of God, I can say also, In 
what private and hidden needs, what conflicts in corners, what 
obscure wrestling with sorrow among the lowly, the forlorn, hath 
not this looking to God brought light and strength? In one of 
two states we must be; either pushed and beset, sometimes 
sorely, or else in easy and pleasant conditions. Now, if beset, 
then a sudden upturning of thought but for an instant, while on 
we go with our labors, or with our endurance,—but one little 
look up without words, too quick, too perfect for words, makes 
peace within us, And if we be at ease and pleasantly off, then 
we may have the joy of calm reflection, sometimes after con- 
flicts,—for all pass through fires at one time or another—the joy, 

I say, of calm reflection that God is, and that we ought not to 
take blessings indolently, and that if storms come again, still 
God will be as he hath been. Then, 


“We steadier step when we recall 
That if we slip, he doth not fall ;” 


. 


nd this is peace. 

But here let silence enter. I know not how to speak of these 

gs. Yet we must strive to speak, for itis more true to speak 
an to be silent. ‘It is the glory of God,” says Channing, 
*‘that he answers to the love of Infinity in the soul.” 
If a hunted fugitive fled into a church in old times, it was 
held a sacred refuge whence he could not be taken out. So a 
laboring and heavy-laden man may come to his own soul and go 
in, and find a Presence, being in a temple, “the secret place of 
the Most High,” where “ he shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.” 


Is this not true? Is it not real? 


> 


PEACE. ene 


